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ways in this respect intensely irritating; and it was this
irritation which prompted one of them to remark: " George
can launch beautiful ships; but he seldom sees any of them
into port/' Taken literally the criticism implied was
obviously unfair; for no living statesman had piloted so
many important measures on to the Statute Book; but it did
contain a certain amount of truth* In 1912, the problem
of the worker, both agricultural and industrial, was en-
grossing all his attention, and old comrades-in-arms in such
things as die fight for Disestablishment were bitterly
bemoaning the fact that he had deserted them, To some
extent, of course, their complaint was just. He had not
ceased to believe in Disestablishment (he was, in fact,
about to make a series of speeches on its behalf which would
carry it to ultimate victory); but he longed to settle it
quickly, in order that the Government might hurry to
devote itself to questions which, by that time, had come
to occupy a much larger place in his mind*
The Government proceeded, according to plan, to put
Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment through the House
of Commons; but the time was not destined to be the placid
one which they had hoped for* Early in 1912 came the
first rude intimation that things were far from well in the
industrial world, in the form of the great miners1 strike,
which raised the issue of the minimum wage* On January
xoth, the Miners Federation held a ballot of its members
to decide whether notice should be given " to establish
the principle of an individual minimum wage for every
man and boy working underground in any district in Great
Britain "; and an immense majority voted in favour of such
a course. The notices would expire on February 29th, and
in the weeks remaining before that date the Government
strove hard to bring men and owners to an understanding,
and so avert a complete strike over all the coalfields of